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A FEW THOUGHTS ON WILLIAM NICHOLSON 

Ever since William Nicholson has come out with his great black 
splashes, his yellows, reds, and blues, I have been wondering whether 
he takes himself seriously, or whether we are to. They are fascinat- 
ing and amusing, these pictures of cockney coachmen, fat maids and 
tall, lithe girls, but why does he paint them ? Has our curse of 
commercialism influenced him, or was it our fleeting barbaric love of 
color-splashes ? Nicholson, the man, is a puzzle to me ; Nicholson, 
the painter, is intensely interesting. 

A painter, a true artist, to be great and to be faithful to his art, 
must individualize himself. This Mr. Nicholson has done — he has 
individualized himself — but has he been true to high art and has he 
followed nature ? Surely his pictures do not serve the end of beauty. 
There is a freshness about them we can hardly resist ; and, perhaps, 
too, the fascinating power of lines and spots explains the phenomenon 
of our interest in these savage color combinations. Take his picture 
of the races : Far in the foreground are the jockeys. We see them 
straining to reach the goal, we see the horses' heavy breathing and 
hear the sound of their regular hoof-beats. The space at the back of 
the picture is a black blot, with here and there a spot or two of dull, 
yellow gray ; but we can feel the swaying of the on-lookers, we can 
hear the shouts and see the waving of handkerchiefs, the tossing of 
caps. There is no detail to the picture. We fancy the painter at 
work in coarse studio garb ; his easel, some rough sticks ; his can- 
vas, yellow-brown manilla; in his hand a large paint brush, while at his 
side are great pots of the primary colors and a huge tank of black, 
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black paint. We wonder whether he isn't an enlarged reproduction of 
his cabby with his yellow-ochre sideburns and double chin. And 
we see him dip his brush now into one pot, now into another ; here 
he puts a dab of color, here a blot of black, and we have the jockey. 
Isn't it the evident carelessness that satisfies us ? If we really knew 
that he works away as faithfully at his daubs as the true artist at his 
masterpiece, we should have no patience with him. 

Yes, it is the closeness of his illusions — for they are illusions and 
not truths — that charms us. Again he has mistaken the end of art ; 



he isn't true to nature. No 
one would ever want to 
see his fisherwoman on 
the street, in her brown 
and black gown, gray and 
black bertha, her red- 
brown hands and brick- 
red cheeks. Mr. Nichol- 
son is pervaded with the 
fever of impressionism, but 
has used it to a base, yet 
pleasure-giving end. Pick 
his figures to pieces, you 
have nothing but irregular 
blots ; throw yourself into 
the spirit of his work, let 
your imagination run riot 
in the maze of color and 
you are entertained for 
hours. 

We can only speculate 
on Mr. Nicholson and his 
idea ; we do not know any- 
thing in the abstract about 
Given the pictures, find the 




him. 



It is a simply stated problem : 
man and his end. Granted we have 
found the painter, let us turn to his object. We are fully convinced 
that he has mistaken his end, provided he has taken his art seriously; 
and this proviso we must accept. But let us not take him so. 
We are willing to give up a few hours to nonsense in words ; and now, 
for the novelty of it, we give up a few hours to nonsense in color. 
It is an innocent and healthful habit of the mind, this recreation from 
seriousness, and perhaps we ought to thank Mr. Nicholson for making 
it possible for us so to enjoy ourselves. Still, to me, there always is 
a note of sadness in the life of a man who gives up his best thought 
and turns to something which satisfies only a transient mood. And 
it is that feeling which often mars my enjoyment of his work — that 
consciousness that, though the present, busy, thoughtless world laughs 
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with the painter, and praises 
him, in a decade, when "art for 
art's sake " may be the cry, he 
will no longer be thought of. 
It is a tragedy, this pleasure 
of the minute — a tragedy of 
somebody's life. It is all the 
sadder because somebody has 
been carried away by the tide 
of the moment and only too 
soon will realize the futility of 
his enthusiastic effort to please. 
Still that is only one side, and 
the side about which we can 
least afford to think. 

There is a spirit of bravado 
and happy comradeship in 
these pictures. You feel that 
you, too, might take the artist's 
brush and paint such a crude 
figure, though you little conceive of the effort required. An 
observant man, catering to present popularity, knows that to flatter 
mediocre talent is the surest road to success — success perhaps momen- 
tary and empty. Probably it is a fortunate thing for Mr. Nicholson's 
popularity that you haven't his brush and are still under the illusion 
of your own artistic quality. And popularity is a source of great 
inspiration to the painter; appreciation of the audience and cleverness 
of the artist react successfully upon one another. 

Yet I do mean to criticise Mr. Nicholson on his spirit. That were 
the truest measure of his use — to have the critics arrayed against him. 
We cannot criticise unless we 
understand, and understanding 
comes only with the test of 
time. But the spirit of curios- 
ity dominates me, as I think of 
color work to-day and Mr. 
Nicholson's work in particular; 
not a spirit of idle inquisitive- 
ness, but a true, speculative, 
inquiring curiosity. I am im- 
patient for the judgment of a 
decade or two, because I am 
not satisfied with laughing 
praise, which is often thought- 
less, or bitter, serious censure 
of a man's effort to please and 
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of his utter disregard of established principles and connections. Mr. 
Nicholson has thrown aside every time-honored tradition, every 
homely by-road of painting, and has struck boldly forth into a world of 
chaotic color and lawless lines. Perhaps out of effective crudity, 
with precision and thought, can come an art, the bounds of which we 
cannot yet define ; but perhaps art in our, material century is fast 
resolving itself into its original barbaric combinations of the primary 
colors, and with the death of the century may come the death of 
beautiful art; Edna Harris. 




These illustrations are published by the courtesy of R. H. Russell, New York, 
who is Mr. Nicholson's publisher in this country. 



